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MOFFATT'S NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 

James Moff att is well known to students of the New Testament through 
his Historical New Testament, which with its tables, introductions, and 
analyses has been widely used. It was in essence an introduction to 
the New Testament, and gave a hint of what might be expected of its 
author in this direction, but it was on no such scale as the new volume 
in the "International Theological Library." 1 Of this new book it may 
be said at the outset, that no such work on New Testament introduction 
has ever been produced in English, and few in other languages can com- 
pare with it. It is free, incisive, and encyclopaedic; profoundly learned, 
comprehensive of all shades of opinion, and generally candid and unbiased. 

Moffatt's valuable historical tables dealing with the Roman Empire, 
Jewish and Christian literature, and Greek and Latin literature from 
230 B.C. to 375 a.d. compose the bulk of his prefatory material, and give 
a hint of the wide range of his patristic and other citations. In his 
preface, he reminds the student of the two commandments of research: 
to work at the sources, and to learn the literature of the subject, and it 
is in this excellent spirit that the work is written. In his Prolegomena 
(pp. 1-58), Moffatt presents an illuminating survey of the method of 
introduction, of the relation (or non-relation) of canonicity to introduc- 
tion, of the traditional arrangements of New Testament writings, of the 
structure and composition of the New Testament, its literary forms 
and characteristics, and the early circulation of its several documents. 
In all this the historical approach is faithfully, and sometimes brilliantly, 
observed, and many an underlying or adjacent problem is handled with 
freshness, insight, and learning. 

The first chapter, "The Correspondence of Paul," is prefaced with 
a compact summary of ancient, mediaeval, and modern works on the 
Pauline epistles. Not the least striking feature of Moffatt's work is 
found in these brief comprehensive bibliographical summaries with which 
the several discussions are introduced. The clear movement of Moffatt's 
treatment in this notable chapter has been somewhat obscured by the 
printer, book-title, chapter title, and names of epistles alternating in 
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the head-lines on no very intelligible principle. The work of von Dob- 
schiitz and of Harnack on the Thessalonian letters appeared too late to 
be taken account of here; but nothing of importance in print when 
Moffatt wrote would seem to have escaped him. Moffatt accepts the 
two Thessalonian letters, Galatians, the two Corinthian letters, Romans, 
Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians (not Ephesians and the pastorals), 
and treats them in the order given. 

A second chapter deals with the "Historical Literature, the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts"; a third with "Homilies and Pastorals" — Ephe- 
sians, Hebrews, and the catholic epistles, except I John; a fourth with 
the Apocalypse, and a fifth, unnamed, with I John and the Gospel of 
John. The ten pages of index at the end are helpful, but are quite inade- 
quate to cover the immense range of names and subjects dealt with in 
the book. 

Of individual positions much might well be said. Moffatt adheres 
to the North Galatian destination of Galatians, but he has an uphill 
fight to defend it, and his list of arguments against the rival theory (p. 99) 
is surprisingly weak. Ephesians is regarded as a general homily addressed 
to gentile Christians by a Paulinist, between 75 and 85 a.d. For the 
synoptic problem, Moffatt holds to the mechanical Q criticism, now prev- 
alent. In identifying Q with the Logia of Matthew he recovers for the 
Two-Document Theory the external testimony on which it was originally 
built, and apart from which it shows so little strength. One wonders 
why he still calls this second source in German fashion by the algebraic 
Q, when he knows its name. Moffatt is better acquainted with other 
theories besides his own than most recent synoptic writers. But it is 
strange that the two so-called "interpolations," small and great, in Luke, 
with their striking Mark-free bodies of material, have not suggested to 
him a saner path by which to approach the synoptic labyrinth. Moffatt 
favors the Petrine authorship of I Peter, explaining the Pauline touches 
as due to the hand of the amanuensis Silvanus. II Peter "is a catholic 
epistle, addressed to Christendom in general" in the second century. 
The John of the Apocalypse is probably the presbyter John, well known 
in the Asian circle. The Fourth Gospel is later than the Synoptics 
and earlier than no a.d. It is the work not of the apostle, but of his 
circle, and it is only when taken as symbolic that its narratives yield 
their full meaning. In all his positions, Moffatt writes with freshness 
and originality, and while he may occasionally misspeak himself, or 
express himself abruptly, there is in general a distinct quality about 
his style. In his discussions, he more than once refuses to be hurried 
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into a decision where the evidence is not sufficient to warrant one; a 
habit which will disappoint, but should reassure, the reader. 

Moffatt has shown a truly cosmopolitan spirit in his handling of the 
literature; no other writer on introduction has equaled him here. Trojan 
and Tyrian are treated alike — British, continental, and American scholars 
are brought under contribution to enrich these crowded pages, and British 
scholarship is to be congratulated upon this work, which is, as it should 
be, the best New Testament introduction in the English language. 

Many lapses in matters of detail, most of them doubtless mere mis- 
prints, should be corrected in a later edition, and to that end are noted 
here: 

iirio-Tokr) (p. 18), eiatfitux (p. 28), aimvi, «W (p. 3$), dicpoacreis (p. 45), 
djravTi^ris (p. 71), i/'aA.p.ot, I Cor. 15:15 for 14:15 (p. 80), i\65>v (p. 82), 
mv for ovk (p. 89), /xerpoiroXis (p. 97), ISov, €Toip£>s (p. no), ti (p. 114), 
01 «k XXorfs for ot XA.07JS (p. 116), Wortschatz, TtWoi (p. 155), o-kul (p. 157), 
OLKoSop.acr8t for -<r0ai (p. 173), d£«5s (p. 176), TtTpap.6p<t>ov (p. 206), 
irioTtws (p. 216), iv to! ipr/p-ia (pp. 219, 229), ap^t) (p. 221), irpos Tas xpetas, 
Trwpuxns (p. 233), Koivq (p. 236), o-<f>vpi<s (p. 237), papyrus for parchment, 
ore for on, It<dv (p. 242), vAi?s (p. 263), tovtov (p. 264), yevetrews (p. 270), 
Tmr\T]po<popovp.eva>v (p. 272), •jriW (p. 278), ovikos (p. 279), vpocrrWevau, (p. 297), 
irip.Trpao-6ai (p. 298), irpoKoirTio (p. 300), irviKTa. (p. 307), Ik avraiv (p. 311), 
©veoraa (p. 324), dios (p. 348), rrvtvpAriKOi (p. 355), iTriyvuxrts (p. 359), 
second century for third? (p. 390), 'E<p«riovs (pp. 393, 397, 432), Antiochen 
(p. 394), iSov (p. 407), tjO-Oeyovv (p. 422), t£ ovv (p. 426), apx")' TtXaoTjjs 
(p. 427), 'EjSpatovs (2d) for 'EjSpaiois, avadempew, florjdeia (p. 435), p.«To^oi 
(p. 436), inrop.ei'ti for inrop.evu (Jas. 1: 12) (p. 458), irpoo-dnrov (p. 459), ISov 
(p. 463), avriXeyop.€va (p. 479), eav (p. 481), ayaTrr/TOi (p. 482), aXr/OrfS, X<*/ oa 
(p. 501), twv for tov (p. 506), vdos (p. 511), 8tSa<TKaA.os (p. 524), avToSi&uc- 
tos (p. 526), Sai/iovta (p. 533), kKpAo-o-av, oroa (p. 535), irotraxis (p. 543), 
Chwolsohn (p. 547), i<pa>vrio-a (p. 565), lav (p. 572), Peter's for Peter (p. 576), 
avrixpuTToi, Xptoros (p. 585), i]/v)(ikoi (p. 588), iraAaios, SiKaioawTjv, oipdvos 
(p. 590), ftaTTTto-Or) (p. 595), irapaKoAovftjictis (p. 598), /Sajrrt^iycrecrfc (p. 602), 
kvi (p. 603). 

Mere omissions of accent, frequent before enclitics, and a few even 
more obvious misprints are not included in this list. A strange pref- 
erence for Tischendorf over Westcott-Hort appears in numerous accents, 
breathings, spellings, and readings: dXixj/v; (p. 79), &<re( in Luke 8:42 
(p. 265), Kpv<prj (p. 386), Tv^ikos (p. 394), 8ivT€poirpu>T<# (p. 266), ei$io>s 
(p. 278), 'loMwrji, 'EjSpcuos, 'Itpovo-aXrip,, etc. (but observe Hort's 'Upov- 
o-aX-qp., etc., p. 279), opvii (p. 542); see further pp. 30, 542. Is Dr. 
Hort being forgotten in his own land? Or has the sheer weight of 
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German textual inertia overcome Dr. Moffatt? The less correct 
"autor" {passim) and "Brundusium" (p. 451) are disturbing. And 
while precision in proper names is most desirable, and the Vulgate has 
clearly influenced us too much in Calvary, Olivet, etc., spellings like 
Kapharnaum, Ikonium, Thessalonika, Polykarp, Timotheus, Judas (of 
the epistle) only go half-way (why not still more precisely Thessalonike, 
Ioudas, Polykarpos, etc. ?) and effect no real improvement. But these 
are trifles in comparison with the great and undoubted excellences of 
Dr. Moffatt's work. It is probably somewhat too technical at times for 
the general reader; but the student of the New Testament will find it 
indispensable. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



